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ORIGI N AL MORAL TALES. 
eentiniaees Saas ans — 
ZAMIRE. 

Beavutiren is the Palm on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, and sweet are the cinnamon groves that spread 
their fragrance on the water; clear is the crystal that 
alides beneath their odour, and the bright beams of 
Hesperus shed splendour over the landscape; but de- 
solate is the heart of the widow, as she weeps over the 
body of her young Sarendal. 

He hath gone forth on the morning to the chase, 
strong as the forest’s monarch, and blithe as the young 
stag that strays over the hills of Aranut; and now like 
the stag too had the unwearied hunter met him, the 
envenomed shaft had touched his heart, and the young 
Zamire was weeping. 

Sarendal and Zamire had been married about a 
year. One morning he prepared himself together with 
a company of friends for hunting; the object of their 








chase was particular—a ferocious boar had infested 
the neighbourhood for some time, and they sallied forth 
to extirpate him. The wild boar hunt is always at- 
tended with much difficulty, and great danger; hence 
the ardour with which the young men engage in it. 
Sarendal and his party had succeeded in forcing the 
boar from his retreat; the chase was a long one, and 
there were but few whose ardour could keep pace with 
that of the young hunter: he soon found himseli tore- 
most, and goading his horse to his might, came within 
veach of his object; he launched a javeline at him, 
which pierced the animal, but not effectually ; the in- 
furiated beast seeing himself debarred from all escape, 
turned upon Sarendal, who was yet alone. The intre- 
pid youth sprang trom his horse, which the boar had 
goaded, and maintained his ground with his sword, 
hoping the arrival of his friends—yet they came not. 
Exhausted and faint from his constant efforts, he sunk 
to the ground, and became the prey of the ferovious 
brute. 

In the mean time, his friends who had nissed him, 
and taken another route, were searching the forest in 
every direction; their endeavours were for a long time 
unsuccessful; at length his mangled body was found. 
ft were impossible to describe their horror on seeing 
the boar, which was yet alive, but unable to move from 
his wounds, gazing on the dead Savendal: fierce flashes 
darted from his eyes on seeing the intruders on his 
deadly feast; they however, quickly despatched him, 
and bearing the body on a palanquin of branches and 
Jeaves, entered the city in mourning and silence. 

Who will attempt to describe the distraction of the 
fond and loving Zamire, on seeing the object of her 
tenderest affection snatched suddenly from her bo- 
som? Who, that has not felt an affliction as severe, can 
even conceive her emotions ?—anid then the dreadful 
certainty that she too must die—must die to-morrow : 
on her husband’s funeral pile were to be burned all 
her sorrows, aye, and all her joys; for Zamire was 
passing young, and beautiful as the new rose-leaf just 
bursting from the bud; still it was the law of Brah- 
soah; her mother had abided it, and the appalling in- 
fliction must be undergone. ‘There was no hope for 
Zamire: as well might the rainbow kiss her cheek as 
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ties at the mere tasting. 

Benares was at the time besieged by the proud Mos- 
lem Arungzebe. It was already reduced to the last ex- 
tremity ; repeated attacks had weakened its walls, and 
the imperious Jagernaut tottered in his sumptuous pa- 
goda. The day, however, for the burning of Saren- 
dal’s body, and the incarceration of his beautiful wi- 
dow was at hand; friends and relations were gathered 
around her, but she heeded them not; she thought of 
her first love, of the blue Ganges, and the bright lamp 
decorated with jasmine and orange flowers, that 
floated down the stream, to tell him of his hopes, 
and cheer him in his solitude ; but Sarendal was gone, 
and the lamp was extinguished—and the flowers were 
faded—'twas her heart only was lett to feel the agony 
of separation: nor wailings did she utter, neither shed 
she a tear, but with hands clasped, and eyes rivetted, 
she stared in vacancy and aberration over the scene. 


The hour wascome. High reared its head the grand 
funeral pile; cinnamon, and myrrh, the lemon tree, 
and the citron spread their fragrance around it: but 
can all these ease a heart that is sad? can they take 
from the soul that for the last time sees them, the ago- 
ny of a final parting? Oh, no! Zamire felt they could 
not! She felt too all the longing for life, that her 
young breast yet cherished, but she repined not, she 
was aware how little it would avail. 

It is a cruel custom, that consigns to eternity the 
unfortunate widows of the Hindoos, who are thus cut 
off in their prime, for the sole object of parade and 
ostentation ; a circumstance consequent on their bar- 
barous belief, that women have no souls. Rich in na- 
ture’s fairest gifts, teeming with luxury and magnifi- 
cence; yet how debased is the mind that would deprive 
another of that which it cannot itself enjoy. 

The priests were gathered round the bier, and lofty 
chaunting proclaimed that the moment for placing 
the body on the pile had arrived. In solemn silence it 
was raised on the tomb; Zaimire too was there: she 
looked in her lost Sarendal’s face for the last time, 
and wept—then she dried her tears, and was calm.— 
The multitude that stood in anxious gazing over the 
scene, began first to wave and totter, then loud shouts, 
and the clear trumpet’s call were heard mixing their 
clamorous fury through the air. Zamire was forgot- 
ten amid the rush of soldiers, and the clang of arms: 
Arungzebe had come, his troops had forced the walls, 
and rushed in maddening anger through the town; nei- 
ther age nor condition could save; all was one scene 
of blood and carnage. Omar Alli, the son of the con- 
quering chief, had led his division to the quarters 
where the pile of Sarendal now stood, deserted by all 
but his nearest kindred, who had remained to watch 
around it: affrighted at the approach of the onemy, 
they would have fled, carrying Zamira with them, 
having first set fire to the pile; but they were pur- 
sued, and overtaken. The beautiful young captive was 
released froin one fate, to meet, as she expected, an- 
other more dreadful. Brought into the presence of 
Omar, the young chief flushed with victory, felt his 
heart swell with ecstasy at the sight of his prize; he 
gave directions for her safety, and prepared to visit 








she dream of deliverance. €ruel fate! to be thus 


her the moment that the commotion had subsided. 


. 
snatched from life in its bud, and torn from its feliei- 
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Benares was now sal ject to the haughty Arungzede 
The stately pagodas were levelled to make room fo: 
the more graceful, but less magnificent structures © 
Moslem worship. ‘The ancient seat of Brahmin lit 
rature became the capital of a Mahomedan; but theré 
was one advantage resultifig from his sway; the s 
verest penalties were inflicted on those who burned 


Thus 


headlong career the hornd practice of human incal 


the wives of the departed arresting im Up» 


}; ceration. 


Love is of so singular a nature, that although we 
may adore an object while in our possession, the mo 
ment it is lost our feelings will seek out some new he 
exercise of then So was it 


ing, for the reciprocity. 


with Zamire : the young and noble Omar, ber gener 
ous preserver, had renewed in her breast the passion 


tle offers ‘ 


her her treedom, and with it his hand; still forcing he 


which had before existed for Sarendal. 
in nothing, he left all to her choice. How could she 
hesitate?) Should she leave him, she had no place 
of refuge, no friends to cherish her, for they would 
loathe the sight of her who had feared to die. 

Omar and Zamire were married; and im the bliss 
of their lives proved, that happiness is not alone Ww 
wealth and splendour, but in the union of hearts tha! 
feel each other's pleasure, and sympathize with then 


yvoes, R 
YOUTHFUL Love. 


Henny, at the age of seventeen, was deeply ena- 
moured. The object of his affections was nearly of 


ee ee ee 
— - 


the same age, possessed of lively and engaging mai 
ners, and of an ardent and affectionate disposition, 
Her parents were in oasy circumstances, and had 
given her an excellent and polished education. Hen 

ry's parents were afiluent, and he was the only sow. 
Although indulged in every wish, he always retained 
his amiability. Ie was of a generous, kind, and pleay 
ing disposition, and possessed a heart, alas! too prone 
to love. It was his misfortune to mect Eliza at the 
house of an acquaintance. Her lively and engaging 
manners, drew him into friendship; her kind and af- 
fectionate disposition, engaged his esteem; and hex 
lovely mind and person, inspired him with the warmest 
love and admiration. They frequently met at the 
house of their acquaintance ; and he was flattered with 
the idea of having inspired her with a flame similar, 
though not as powerful, as that which burnt in his own 
breast. But too soon he knew to the contrary. A 
friend of his, whom he esteemed as a brother, and who 
was acquainted with both his passion and its object, 
being in company with Eliza, was by her made ac 

quainted with the state of her feelings towards Henry.. 
She informed him that she once esteemed Henry very 
highly, but that he had forfeited her esteem, by an 
expression he used to her, which was unbecoming in 
the presence of a lady. Richard, the friend of Henry, 
endeavoured to draw his mind as much as possible 
from her, who possessed his affections. Richard find. 

ing his efforts were in vain, and knowing that Henry's 
love would never be returned, thought it his duty to 
inform hiro of the conversation which had passed be 

tween Eliza and himself. He did so. Reader! un 


}less you have experienced the pangs of unsuccessful 
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love, it is impossible for you to form the least idea of | 
the agomes which rent his heart when informed by 
His first inten- 


‘toms were to seek an interview, and by revealing his! 


Richard of the loss of her esteem. 


‘ 
he was incapable of acting dishonourably to her ot 


any female. But the communication made by Eliza 
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spotted honour; neverthel 
told. 
In the winter of 18—, I was travelling in Pennsyl- 


ess, it sh 


all be 


vania. 


cended on foot. 





was to be kept secret from him, and he was too gene ty of the scenery, until I wholly forgot the flight of 


ius to expose his friend by seeking an interview, 

lor a long time he struggled with his love, in hopes 
of surmounting wt. He thought by engaging in busi 
ness that he would forget her; but she was still pre- 


At leneth finding all his ef 


dominant tn his mind. 
forts useless, he took passage to a distant country, 


While on 


ship-board, he at times Would try to be gay; but to 


thinking absence would cure his passion. 


the eve of an accurate observer it was evident his 
ivety was assumed. After his arrival at the des-| 
uned port, he obtamed employment in a mercantile | 


house. tn the hours of business he was active im the) 
performance of bis duty; bat his leisure time was) 
spent in grieving for the loss of her esteem. One! 
vear was spent in this way, at the expiration of 


which his constitution was broken by grief, and at the | 


early age of nineteen, he expired of a broken heart, 
fisping the name of Eliza. 
This was a young man in the flower of his age, cut 


AY from this busy scene of life, leaving his beloved | 
parents to mourn the loss of an only son, who was the 


inticipated support of their declining life. 


Young womeg should not be too hasty in forming 


thea opinions of our sex. If they laquire into then 


haracter, and find it good, they should, when any 


thing improper is said, be certain of the fact, before | 


they expose them to the world, in their true colours. | 
df Eliza had ascertained Henry's public character, | 
she would have found that what she thought, he said | 
was opposite to his public character; and she would! 
theretore have waited for a repetition of the offence, 
If she! 


so us to be certain of lis wearing two faces. 
had done this, she would have saved the life of this} 


young and amiable man, and gained a husband worthy | 


a her. 





AMERICAN TALES. 





THE EXILE OF THE ALLECHANY- 
OR NATIONAL GRATITUDE, 


——— “© Egregias anim ay que sanguine nobis hance patriam peperere suo, 
locorate supremis Muneribas.”—J eng ed. 


1 nave always been an attentive, if not an intelli- 
eent observer of human character, as displayed in the 
various situations of life. Whether it has been a stu- 
‘ty more fraught with pain than pleasure, I am not 
prepared to say: but if it be a pursuit that needs jus- 
tification, it is enough that I have found it a source of 
moral instruction. | have learned to despise the foo] 
of unbridled and insolent prosperity; to hate or con- 
ten the profligate of successful cunning, and to re- 
spectfully bow before virtue and honour, which the 
world is too busy to seek out, or too vile to appreci- 
ate. A mind naturally restless, and untrammelled 
by the ties or connexions which ordinarily render 
men stationary, has urged me over ** many a shore 


ind many a sea.” In the course of my wanderings, I 


‘have often witnessed scenes that might well claim the} garments, kindled a light and sat down by the fire. 


interest of those (are there any such’) who can feel 
for sufferings which do not form a part of their ewnl 


é' , 
destiny ; in other words, who are sincerely philantro-| 


pists without vanity or ambition beneath the cloak of 
benevolence. The subject of the present narrative 
will not flatter individual self-sufficiency, nor pam 


jhours and mv remoteness from the habitations be- |} 


| 


waning, and the rising wind moaning through the de- 


tress, warned me ofa coming storm, I imunechately | 


foot of the mountain before nightfall. Darkness had 
ray of light was leaning on the western ridge, when 1} 
observed a rude cabin, sheltered beneath the branches 
ot a hemlock. 


I approached and raised the latch of 
the door, which was not barred, although on my en- 


trance I perceived the room to be unoccupied. The 
desertion, however, seemed only temporary, as a few 
I threw some 
pieces of wood on the brands, and seated myself on a| 


jembers were decaying On the hearth. 


rough bench, began by a dim and imperfect light to| 
scan the apartment. All around me spoke of barren- 
ness and destitution; it seemed the very temple of | 
poverty, where she had gathered all the symbols of 


her worship. ** What miserable outcast,” thought I, 


What could have impelled the most poverty stricken | 


to the poor man’s board, and to dwell in this moun- | 


tain solitude, whither the footsteps of charity cannot 
pursue him ?—is it crime, is it pride, or is it misan-| 





thropy ?” 

Musing on this theme, and fatigued with the toils | 
of that day, I sunk into a reverie. The forest storm 
Was now raging without in all its destructive violence, 
which added to the loneliness and desolation of the 
spot, produced a feverish excitement of the mind that 
Shade after 


shade flitted across the dream of my imagination, and | 


encouraged wild and fantastic ideas. 


I could hear in the howlings of the gale, the cry of | 
distress and the shout of rapine. All the vague ap- 
prehensions of an overheated fancy came crowding 
and pressing upon my heart, and although treason 


struggled for the mastery, yet she could net overcome 


, i} 
neath. When I attained the summit, the day was fast |} 


began to descend, in the vain hope of reaching the || 


} 
1} 
already gathered in the eastern vallies, and the last)! 


feeling with the shadows of aged suffering ? 


- - ' 
wretch to abandon the crowds of life, where the over- || 


| vitude of a courtly parasite. 








them. While thus wrapped ina waking dream, with 


upon my feet, and the action recalled my scattered 


In one hand he 
held a hunting gun, and in the other some forest 


itvenerable bearing, stood before me. 


game, which, little as it was, seemed a heavy burden 
io his aged frame. “ A stranger in my cabin,” he 
exclaimed in a tone of surprise but not of apprehen- 
sion. “A stranger,’ 
pitality.” 
his cheek as he replied “if a seat by my hearth fire, 


said I, ** who is in need of hos- 
A slight flash apparently of pain rose to 


hospitality, you shall freely share them; they are all 
it is in my power to offer.” With these words, he laid 
aside his burden, divested himself of his outward 





my eyes bent downwards, a shadow like the form of a} 
man suddenly darkened the floor: 1 sprang hastily | 


- . . ! 
senses. A man, coarsely clad, but of a majestic and | 


and a repast of mountain game, deserve the name of 


I had now an opportunity of studying his appearance 
more narrowly ; it was remarkable and interesting. 
His form was tall and graceful, though bent with 
years; his forehead high and bold, and his temples 
partially covered with locks that rivalled winter in 


whiteness. His clear gray eye had a military quick- 








per national pride; in some it may excite asperity by 
recalling unwelcome recollections of violated faith and 





ness in its motion, and seemed as if it should belong 


fearlessly '|bands rather than the flight of the forest bird, or the 
hounds of the forest deer. Tis face had that educated 
expression which invariably characterizes the cultivat 
When I reached the base of the Alleghanies, |!ed man, and that well bred aspect which can only be 
ve for her, and by other means, to show her, that||I left my horse in the charge of a peasant, and as- jobtained by habitual intercourse with polished socie 
I climbed ridge after ridge, braced ||ty. 


Struck by the incongruity between such a man 


by the pure air, and excited by the increasing majes-||and such a habitation, I determined to learn, if pos- 


sible, the cause of his situation and the history of his 
life. 
With this design after our frugal repast was ended, 


,and conversation had inspired mutual confidence, I 
files of the hills and shaking the bare branches of the || ventured to touch the string. The character of his 


mind as it became developed, and the style of his re- 
marks had awakened an interest, which I had neither 
the power nor design to conceal. 1 was confident that 
I was in the presence of no ordinary man. “ How 
happens it,” I said, * that you have chosen this soli- 
tude, so bare and so comfortless, for the asylum of 
your age? Methinks that splendid mansions and 
courtly society might claim, and proudly too, a form 
and mind like yours for an inmate and an ornament, 
What can have driven you across tl.> circle that en- 
closes social life, to this solitary abode?” * Young 
man,” the stranger replied, * it is but acommon tale, 
and why should LI obscure the fair light of youthful 
My tale 
is one which, when told, will leave a dark remem- 
brance, that will hang like a cloud on your brightest 
and happiest hours. It is one which I shall tell in 


*“can be the tenant of so comfortless a habitation ? || sadness, and not in wrath, but which you will hear with 


feelings swelled by both. Listen to my words, and 


while I speak, should your voice break forth in curses 


» ‘ . | a ‘ . 
flowings of the rich man’s table may find their way||/upon injury and ingratitude, remember that I curse 


not, but forgive. You ask what has made me an exile 


‘from life, and a tenant of this wild spot; my answer 
‘is, the ingratitude of others, and my own just pride. 
Could I have tamed my high spirit, to bear insulting 
ipitw, and scornful charity, I would never have for- 


saken the haunts of men, but I prefer the savage in- 
dependence of a mountain hunter to the polished ser- 
You will understand the 
reason of my exile from the events of my life. 
‘Young stranger, you see before you one whose 
name once sounded far and wide across the fields ot 
/America; one whose banner your fathers followed to 
battle forty years ago; one who afterwards presided 
in the councils of your nation, and whose head was 
raised high among the great ones of the land. In the 
tenant of this wretched hut you behold a man of lofty 
ancestry, and once princely fortune; the last of a 
time-honoured family, on which the cloud of misfor- 
tunes has settled darkly and for ever. What boots it 
that I should teil you that years and years ago, ere 
the freedom of America was yet in embryo, the name 
which | bear was made famous by my gallant ances- 
tors on the fields where the British Lion waved bloodi- 
ly and viumphantly—that the war-cry of our family 
was the loudest in conflict, and its flag foremost in the 
charge of the brave? To the young and untamed 
spirit, sach recollections are like the rays of morning 
which herald a glorious and shining day; but on the 
old and withered heart they fall lyte sunset beams, 
fraught with memory but not with expectation. But, 
to my story—my father left his European home foi 
America, when America was yet an appendage to 
Britain. His wealth and his influence descended to 
me. I wasin the prime of my days when the aggres- 
sions and tyrannies of the English ministry gave birth 
to the revolution of the colonies. —Although my inhe- 
ritance placed me high in the aristocracy of Britain, 
and my fortune pleaded strongly against the perils 
and chances of such a struggle, | did not hesitate for 
a moment. lLembraced the righteous cause, ardently 
and firmly; and from that instant, ancient ties were 





ito one who had watched the movements of armed! 


severed, and America was the land of my allegiance. 
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My cuun 


brave men 


I became one ot the les aders of her armies. 
trv was then poor, and I was ri hy the 
whom I commanded were suffering for the necessa 


and | 


means Of support to my 


ries of life: the treasury was bankrupt, 
ed from my own purse the 
soldiers, who would otherwise have been compelled to 
disperse. The events of the revolutionary contest, l 
familiar to 


Atlantic. 


fortunes of 


need not relate to vou, for they must be 

every man between the Missisiy pi and the 
After its triumphant termination, as the 
inv country were on the increase, my own were on the | 
wane. Ill crowded on ill, and that destiny which 
overturns the haughtiest and most prudent tamuilies, | 
decreed that mine should he prostrate in the dust. 


When the last and deadhest 1} 


vial of fate was poured 


upon me, and the last leaf of my prosperity had wi- {| 


| 
thered, and not till then, | applied to my country, not 
for charity, but for the repayment of a sacred obliga- {| 
a return of the! 


money I had loaned her in her destitution ; 


tion. I asked from her abundance 
and how, 
think you, was I paid?" 

“Surely,” said I, “with heartfelt gratitude and 
boundless liberality.” 

* With inhuman neglect and with heartless insensi 
bility ! 
then represented the nation, were nursed in prosperity. 


exclaimed the aged man: “the men who 


until their hearts were hardened, and they scorned 
and neglected the veteran warriors who had trampled 
the bravest of England's chivalry to the earth, that 
their sons might be free.” 

* What,” 
which stood on the double foundation of justice and 
gratitude, promptly acknowledged and cheerfully can- 
celled ?" 

‘Promptly acknowledged !"’ he replied with min- 
gled grief and irony, * know you not that an Ameri- 
can congress is a deliberative body, and that delibera- 
tion is never prompt? Cheerfully cancelled! know 
you not, that its ruling principle is economy, and that 
economy is never cheerful in parting with its ore 2?” 


said 1, ** were not sych claims as yours, 


* But surely,” I interposed, * the nation was just, 
and paid its debts fully, if not with good will!” 

‘Listen to the sequel, and marvel at national jas- 
tice,"’ was the reply :—‘*When I exhibited my accounts 
against the government, there were some trifling items 
not sufficiently authenticated, which required exami- 
nation. This examination was postponed from time 
to time; more interesting questions arose, on which 
members displayed their rhetorical abilities ; congress 
did not choose to be hurried in its proceedings; the im- 
portunities of an aged, forlorn, and famished man, 
were considered as forward obtrusions. 1 was friend- 
less and uninfluential. I could neither uplift the 
aspiring nor prop the falling ; my prayer was as inef- 
tectual as that of the oppressed Israelites to the stern 


Egyptian, and heaven did not interpose in my behalf 


its supernatural afflictions to force thei to their duty. 
A winter passed, and they left my claims undecided ; 
another and another rolled away, and still saw me neg- 
lected. True, I was lingering out a comfortless old 


age, obtaining subsistence in summer by the game of 


the woods, and inhabiting in winter a miserable lodg- 
ing in one of the narrow alleys of the national metro- 
polis. But what of that? the men who were to can- 


untl spring. 
| 
nerous deeds, may the eve 


lon that 


jiment has made 


1 
jed frame already leans over the 


| for the last time in these wilds; 


=" = — — —— —_——— —_- = 


If heaven has blessings im store for ce 
of heaven beam benignly 
generous man! At last my claims were heard, 
alter years of anxiety and endurance, during which l 
was once seized by the fangs of the law and thrown in 
mid-winter, into a prison at Georgetown, which would 
have been my grave, but for the active and warm 
hearted charity of woman. It was about a month) 
since a pension of a few hundred dollars a year was 


awarded me iu leu of mv claim tor some thousands.” 


”“ Hlow ig 


| 


I exclaimed, “a pension! then govern- 
a profitable bargam, tor your exhaust 
grave, and long ere || 
ithe receipts ol the pension can equal the amount of 
Little 


did L imagine how soon my prophecy was to be ful 


ithe claim, the clod will rattle on your coffin.” 


filled! fate had already given the last turn to the 

hour-glass of his life, and its sands were nearly 

waste d. 1} 
** T came hither yesterday,”’ continued he, “* to take) 


,a last look at my mountain hut, and to prepare for re 
| moval a few family memorials, the only valuables 


which it contains. Ihave pursued the game to-day 


to-morrow, when we 
} 
descend the mountain, [ will acquaint you with other| 
| 
particulars in my eventful life, and I will then tell) 


you who I am. 


And now, good night, we both need | 
repose.” 
I had || 


observed during his recital, that his frame treque mntly | 


That morrow dawned upon his lifeless body! 


shook as if struggling between mental excitement and | 
physical debility. Paleness and flushness alternately | 
crossed his cheek as his excited feelings contended 
with his languid frame. An undefined foreboding | 


hung like lead upon my heart, as I bade him good) 





night, and entered an adjoining apartment. I wrap- 
| ped my cloak around me and threw myself upon the 
floor, but could not sleep. About midnight I was 
istarted by a sound that seemed like the groan of one| 
in pain. Was it the wind sighing through the trees, 
or was it the agony of suffering humanity? I listened : 
jit was repeated again and again and again, in tones 
that struck thrillingly on my heart. I sprang to the 
door, and entered the other room; the hearth-fire was 
decayed, and I vainly stirred its brands for light. 1 
opened the narrow casement; the night was dark and 
sullen, and cloud upon cloud rose in frowning masses 
from the horizon to the zenith. 
but from the corner of the apartment the moans came 
| distinetly to my ear. I groped my way to the spot— 
it was indeed the moan of that aged man. I laid my 
|hand upon his brow, it wasdamp and cold—I touched 
his breast; the heart-pulse beat faintly and almost im- 
“Merciful God!” I exclaimed, “he is 
here, in solitude and in darkness, with no aid 
to cherish that spark of life which timely interference 
might yet keep burning.” ‘ Benevolent stranger,” 
he murmured, brokenly and faintly, ** what aid can ar- 
rest the wheel of death, when it rolls over a form so 
aged as mine? My hour has come, and I have so lived 
‘that I can brave its horrors. ‘The tardy justice of my 
‘country comes too late, and” His voice ceased ; 
I heard the death-rattle in his throat; I raised him 
gently in my arms, and the heart-broken veteran of 








| perceptibly. 
dying ! 











vass my claims fared sumptuously, and lived in splen- 


dour, and felt not the wretchedness of justice deferred. | 





' . . 
the revolution expired peacefully on my bosom! 
The storm was still howling without as I laid the 


Business must take its course, and my claim was an||dead softly upon its pillow, and approached the win- 


affair of business. One generous man who had known | 


me in better days, did not shrink from my adversity. 


‘dow of the hut. “ Yes,’ I exclaimed, *“‘on such a 
scene should an injured hero die; nature at least may 


litand for ever, 


' 
cheek, the furrows of an 


idead, and stopping at the first habitation, 


iserved on a small shelf a few books, 


I could see nothing, | 


He followed me one wintry day from the hall of the 
capitol to my obscure retreat in the metropolis, and 
with a benevolence that the proudest heart could not 
resist, forced me to his own house and gave me the 
most honoured seat at his own hospitable board. He 
would listen to no refusal, and I remained his guest 


mourn its death, though cold and selfish man will 
learn it without emotion.” 

At last the gray dawn of light speckled the horizon, 
and, gradually ascended the east, ushering in the mor- 
row on which the old man was to have quitted his 
rude cabin for a better home. He had indeed quitted 








ee — . 

for a home where the memory of cold 
ness and ingratitude cannot darken the brightness « 

the blessed: but the memory of his wrongs may vel 
, 


in the hour of retribution be a poiwted steel in eac! 


ind all of these whose neglect traced on ts tade 


yuish amuist those of tie 
ik forgave, 


l descended the mountain, after a last look at th 


but heaven wall punish 


gave the ne 


cessary orders for his burial, and the hero whose bie 


ishould have been followed by a nation, was laa on the 


earth by a tew hueling peasants, Such is national 


gratitude! Previously to my leaving the cabin, I ol 
I opened ovine 


that was old and worn, and on the inner cover I dis 


jeovered a famnly escutcheon subseribed with these 








pwords : “ARTHUR ST. CLAIR.” J.G. 8B 
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VARIETY. 
Frauirt taees.—The new method of raising fruit 
jtrees by planting the Serons, is a great desideratum 


in the art of obtaining choice fruit. It has many ad 


vantages over grafting, because if is more expediti 


requires no stalk or tree. They may be 


planted where they and the 


| 

| ous, and 
are required to stand; 
1} 

' 


labour of a man for one day will be sufficient t 
_— out enough for a large orchard after the scrons 

re obtained. ‘The method of preparing the plant is 
as follows: Take the scions as for engrattmg, and a! 
and tll the buds 


begin to grow considerably, and dip each end of the 


any time after the first of February, 


shoot in melted pitch or wax, rosin and tallow, and 
bury it in the ground, the buds uppermost, whilst the 
body lies in a horizontal position, and at a depth oi 
two or three inches. We are informed that trees ob 
will bear in three or four years 
We have no doubt o: 
the practicability of this method of raising fruit. Di 
Paige, of this village, planted about twenty scions 0 
different kinds of pears, the middle of last month, two 
of which are now in blossom at the surface of the 
ground, and appear flourishing! The composition hy 
used, was melted shoemaker’s wax. 


INcESSANT INCUBATION.—Last summer a turkey 
cock, the property of Mr. Thomas Brand, of Pentlow, 
in this county, * took to sitting,”’ and actually hatched 
no less than fifty-eight head of poultry, namely: Earty 
in the spring, he hatched five goslings; then he took 
a duck’s nest, and hatched eleven ducklings; next 
ascending a skep which hung over his head, and driv 
ing away a hen which had set therein a week, he 
hatched a fine brood of thirteen chickens: again be 
taking himself to a nest wherein eggs were laid daily, 
and sitting closely for three weeks, he hatched, one 
and two ina day as the eggs had been laid, twenty 
more; and last of all, fixing himself again upon a 
duck’s nest, he hatched nine more ducks. Thus end 
ed the sammer labours of this extraordinary turkey 
cock, who is now strutting about the farm-yard, 
among his numerous tribes, with the authority which 
his unwearied and patient perseverance to bring them 
forth, entitles him to exercise. Chelusford Chronicle 


tained in this way 
from the time of planting. 


Oswego pope: 


—— 

Bers-swarm.—A few days ago, Mrs. Bearcliff, of 
Dunkeswick, near Harewood, being in expectation ot 
fa hive of bees casting, sent her female servant into the 
garden to look after them, when to her great surprise, 
the whole swarm alighted upon her head, and aftey 
remaining in that situation, upwards of an hour, the 
swarm was hived by taking off her cap, and she sus 


tained not the slightest injury. London paper 


Honse’s motro.—-Down hill, spare me—up hill, 
indulge me—on the level, push me—in the stable, 
don’t forget me. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


To the foreigner, who visits the United States for 
the purpose of acquiring accurate information, nothing | 
can be of greater consequence than a knowledge of 
those peculiarities, which serve to distinguish us from | 


the other nations of the earth. The historian may lay} 


fore him his volumes apon our revolutionary strug- | 
vle; the political economist may present him his) 
yuarto contaming the proofs of our prosperity since 
Chat eventful epoch; and the biographer, in “ words)| 
that burn,” may recount to him the exploits of our}) 
heroes; yet, for the study of these, be has no time to 
Hevote :—And it is only from those rapid sketches or|| 
omprehensive surveys, which, seizing upon the more || 
prominent points, give him an tosight into the genius}! 
if the nation, that he canreap any material benefit. 
In an age so prolific of literary talent, when each 
state in the union may boast, in a measure, of he 
“poetry and her prose, there are, doubtless, writers ca- 
pable of presenting these happy touches, in all the 
But as it 


cannot be expected that giants in the literary, any 


dascinating forms that truth can assume. 


more than in the physical world, will descend into the 
arena to contend with pigmies—for a prize—there is 
danger that, amid matters of far more importance, the 
task will be neglected, unless one of these pigmies 
Sutler 


O ye masters of quartos and octavos, to kindle my 


may have liberty to undertake it. me, then, 
damp, while, with a common quill—upon paper desti 
tute of perfume or gilt—I personify my country, and 
firaw for the foreigner the portrait of Brother Jona- 
than. 

This gentleman, now so much admired for his ex- 
cellent qualities by the good and the great over all the 
world, owes his birth to that surly old mechanic, uni 
versally known by the name of John Bull. 
remarkable, even in childhood, no less for the gravity 
of his temper, than for the studied caution wherewith 
When 
he had learned to read, it was noticed in the family, 
that instead of showing a preference like other chil- 
dren for embellished hornbooks, he sat generally in a 
retired corner with the Bivle or a prayer-book in his 
hand. In consequence of this early disposition to the 
study of religion, his father, who has always cherished 
a splendid hierarchy, designed him for the church: 
but Jonathan, on arriving at years of discretion, thwart- 
ed that design by turning Puritan. He became now, 
im an eminent degree, the object of parental hatred. 


He was 


hie avoided every thing like vanity or sport. 


But having grown up a tall, strapping fellow, with the| 


constitution of a horse and the nerves of a lion, he 
determined on entering into the bymeneal state with 
a kindred spirit, and thus, as it were, compel Old 
Bull to give him his portion, that he might go to do 
for himself. 
his expectations. He had leave to go about his busi- 
ness, on condition of never showing himself again at 
home; and he might clear up a farm in a remote wil- 
derness, far beyond the contines of John's estate.— 
Such treatment, it must be owned, was exceedingly 
severe; but Jonathan bore it with silent resignation ; 
made no taunting replies—packed up his duds—pray- 
ed and sung—and set off for the wilderness. 

As might be expected, Jonathan had many difficul- 
ties to encounter, and many hardships to endure, at 
the outset of his career; but the trust he reposed in 


The experiment, in a manner, answered 


the God of his fathers, sustained him in every vicissi- 
Morning and evening, he observed 
the utmost regularity in the performance of his religi- 
ous duties; and there scarce went a day over his head, 
when an escape from the wild man or from a raven- 


tude of fortune. 


— a 





Economy, so necessary to the pro- 
gress of a young beginner, combined with the rigid 
austerity of his Puritanical principles, made it his 
duty, as it suited his inclination, to abjure all worldly| 
pomp. He wore a broad-brimmed hat, with a low | 
crown, and his hair bound in eel-skin, came down in| 
a club to the skirt of his coat. His long-waisted coat, 
the coarse product of his own loom, was destitute of 
collar, and had buttons like sugar-cakes. His breeches 
were of thick deer-skin, and his boots of the stoutest 
leather—water-proof, and, as he was wont to boast, 
capable of withstanding all weathers. Abroad Jona- 
than really appeared, except with an axe on his shoul- 
der, and a pipe in his mouth, (having adopted the dis- 
gusting habit of smoking tobacco,) and at home he 
was generally found engaged in the various crafts of 
shoemaker, weaver, carpenter, and blacksmith. Ina 
word, at this stage of his career, Jonathan was the 
archetype of Caleb Quotem. 

From the observance of these virtues it may be rea- 
dily inferred, that Jonathan, in ume, earned the repu- 
tation of an industrious, pious, thriving young man, 
vand that he soon placed himself above the reach of 
jwant. To be sure, his countenance became sallow 
from exposure to the sun, bis cheeks fell in, his eyes 
jsunk deep, and his features, generally, stood broadly 
out; but what were these physical blemishes to the 
jhappiness of a full stomach, a contented mind, and a 
\fruitful wife ?—Verily, Jonathan’s spouse planted the 
lolives thickly about his table. 


The squalling of her 
little ones might be heard, at all times and seasons 
within their narrow dwelling. And how could it be 
otherwise !—She loved her husband, emulated his vir- 
tues, and rejoiced in the opportunity of sharing his 
toils. 

As the privilege of worshipping his Maker “ under 
his own vine and figtree,” without being tortured or 
jtithed, was the principal motive which induced Jona- 
ithan to settle in the wilderness, it cannot be wondered 
at that the first public building erected by him was a 
meeting-house. It was a plain structure of wood, 
without bell or belfry, the congregation assembling at 
the sound of a horn. But, though Jonathan was in 
the abstract a professed advocate for religious tolera- 
tion, he had yet some queer practical notions on the 
freedom of worship. He abominated Popery, pro- 
scribed the Jews, and persecuted Quakers ; and even 
went so far, in the phrensy of his zeal, as to burn poor 
old women in spite of Satan. But this happened at a 
period when bigotry and ignorance prevailed over the 
earth, and when reason had not yet banished super- 
stition. 

Year after year Jonathan prospered, and his condi- 
ition at every step became ameliorated. He saw with 
gratitude the blessing of heaven descend upon his la- 
‘bours. ‘The morning sun shone upon his flocks, and 
ithe shadows of the evening fell upon his plants. His 
'wilderness “ budded and blossomed as the rose :” the 
|soil was fertile, and yielded abundantly; and he had 
‘soon the satisfaction of beholding a snug little neigh- 
|bourhood around him. He lived easy, and began to 
\think of trade. But, amid all the temptations of sue- 
cess, Jonathan still rigidly adhered to his wonted sim- 
| plicity. The same regular attention to family wor- 
| ship prevailed in his dwelling, and he as scrupulously 
avoided all ostentation in dress—except that on a 
Sabbath, his boots were greased. 








His coat was, in- 
deed, a little finer, and his hat of a darker hue, but the 
cut and the shape were the same. 

It was at this period that his father, a greedy old 


began to take some notice of him. 


curmudgeon, hearing reports of Jonathan's prosperity, 


He spoke of him, 
occasionally, in taverns and alehouses, and consulted 


his lawyers upon the expediency of instructing him 


The wisest of them shook their heads and endeavoured 
to dissuade John, but others of less penetration, in- 


fluenced by the hope of turning a penny from collect- 
ing the rent, advised him by all means to make the 
attempt. John, accordingly, fitted out an agent with 
rules for the regulation of his family, and a lease for 
the farm, and sent him over with them for Jonathan 
to sign. But Jonathan, habituated to the enjoyment 
of freewill, determined not to be entrapped. * True," 
he said, ** John was his father, and he owed him filial 
respect; but for more than this, he was resolved not 
to lay himself under an obligation. He would never 
consent to let the old fellow meddle with his family 
affairs. He had years and sense enough of bis own, 
he trusted, to keep house, without being indebted for 
instruction to John. As to the payment of rent, he 
had cleared up the farm by the sweat of his own brows, 
and the idea of becoming a tenant had never entered 
his head:—He was sure, at least, it was not so in- 
tended at the time he settled down.” 

The feud, for some time, created a good deal of unea~ 
siness between them, and both parties seemed deter- 
mined not to give way. At last, Jonathan sent over 
his printer to reason with John upon the imprudence 
of his conduct, and to forewarn him of the conse. 
quences which must inevitably ensue, in case he per- 
sisted in his arrogant demands. Luckily, John hap- 
pened at that moment to be in a humour for good ad- 
vice, and not relishing altogether the idea of fighting 
with his offspring, he gradually gave up the point. 
But the old sinner, as Jonathan called him, could 
never reconcile himself to what his pride suggested, 
was, in this instance, a complete submission to Jona- 
than’s will. It mortified him to think that he had 
been induced to abandon a favourite project, at the 
mere hooting of a harmless owl. It rankled in his 
heart, poisoned his enjoyments, and disturbed his rest; 
an‘ i is no wonder, therefore, that he sought the ear- 
liest occasion to gratify his spleen, even at the risk of 
coming to blows. 

This occasion, fortunately for Jonathan, and fortu- 
nately for the world, arose not long after out of the 
imposition by John of an illegal tax upon Jonathan's 
tea. It was a beverage of which the young man had 
grown very fond, and as he had hitherto drank it un- 
taxed, it seemed hard that now, when the demand for 
it had been multiplied by the increase of his family, 
John, for the mere purpose of making a little money, 
should ungenerously excise it. Moreover, John had 
declared, that not an ounce of it should be bought by 
Jonathan’s people, except from his own ships; and, 
to prove that he was in earnest, he forthwith sent 
several over with cargoes of the article to be unload- 
ed upon different parts of Jonathan's estate. Beha- 
viour so insolent, and so contrary to the tenour of 
John’s former conduct, vexed Jonathan. He threw 
part of the tea into the sea, and solemnly vowed that 
ere the griper should be gratified in his outrageous 
exactions, a scuffle should take place between them. 
First, however, as his temper dictates, Jonathan re- 
sorted to the use of amicable means for a settlement 
of the controversy. He hated bitterly to exchange 
blows with his father. He prayed, he remonstrated, 
and he threatened. He consumed quires of paper in 
vindicating his rights; but it was all to no purpose. 
John continued obstinate, and swore his orders should 
be obeyed. So taking down his long duck gun, and 
appealing to heaven‘for the purity of his motives, with 
three or four bullets in his pocket, and a horn of pow- 
der at his side, Jonathan went forth to battle. The 
struggle was long and severe, and frequently of doubt- 
ful issue. Jonathan’s ammunition soon became ex- 
hausted. His people suffered hunger and cold. There 
was no more money in his chest, and his situation, in- 

















wus beast, did not bend him in reverence before the 








how to govern his family, and making him pay rent. 


deed, had become critical in the extreme. But his 
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‘ourage never failed him, neither did his resolution 
He trusted to God for a deliverance, 


feliverance speedily came. 


and that!} 


A generous Frenchman, 


waver. 


sympathizing tm his misfortunes, liberally supplied hrs 
yants; and Jonathan, 
sesamed the conflict with renewed vigour. 


having recruited his strength, 
Monsieur 
to his unutterable joy, 


stoed by him faithfully; and, 


victory at last perched upon his standard. John, hum- 
bled and subdued, was not only compelled to renounce 
all authority over him; but to give him a quit-claim 
for the land. 

Thus having become completely independent, Jo- 
nathan diligently applied himself to the improvement 
of his farm, and the promotion of trade.—The late 


conduct of his father had impressed bim with an ab- 


horrence of ali tyranny over the mind, and taught him || Jonathan, on his part, 


Ac i} 


a lesson by which he was determined to profit. 
cordingly, in the midst of the battle, when he had} 
sworn to be free, Jonathan laid down certain rules for 
the regulation of bis family, in which Liberty and 
The 
liberal provision began now to be realized. 


Equality were guaranteed to all. fruits of this! 
Emi- 
grants of all nations, and tongues, and kindred, flor ked |} 


his torests, | 


| 


about him, extending his trade, levelling 
draining his swamps, and studding his wild lands with| 
towns and villages. 

But scarce had the neck of John Bull been relieved 
of the pain which the pressure of Jonathan's foot in- 
flicted upon it, when the unhappy old cynic began}! 
He hated Jonathan for the drub- 


bing he had given him: He abhorred the regulations 


again to grumble. 
for the government of his family: He was jealous of 
Jonathan's unexampled prosperity ; He could not beat 
the sight of a ship sailing under his flag; and he re- 
solved on all occasions to vex him in his business, and 
obstruct his progress. A quarrel with Monsieur soon 
(urnished Joho with pretexts for the indulgence of his 


humour. Upon the authority of a specious interpre- 





tation of public law, he forbade Jonathan to trade 


: ;, 
with Monsieur, because, as he alleged, it would not be| 


showing fair play; and when Jonathan persisted in it| 
as a lawful occupation, John stole his ships. Then, 
being in want of sailors to man his fleets, he swore) 
Jonathan's crews were made up of Englishmen, and) 
that the right of search was a right which he had al-| 
ways exercised; and when Jonathan charged him 
with insincerity, he kidnapped his people wherever he| 
came across them. Not content with this, he daily| 
insulted Jonathan at his own door, and shot one of 
the family in cold blood. 


agent at his court, who ceased not to remonstrate|| 


and to demand reparation. 
and demands produced no effect. 
a hard character: The moral sense was nearly dead 


John had become 


in him. 
fobbed him off with a smooth tale, and continued bis) 
depredations. 

Sometimes, indeed, his wisest counsellors re sminded| 
hin of Jonathan’s courage, and warned him to be- 
ware. They even hinted at the mark set upon his) 
neck when the land was signed off. But John scowl-! 
ed upon them for their impertinence, and rebuked 
their folly. 
sieur’s fleets, had given him a wonderful opinion of his! 
own prowess. He blustered and swaggered, and flou-| 
rished his cudgel, 
on earth. 
creature was beneath his notice. 


Two or three victoties at sea over Mon-} 


| 
and swore he was the bravest man} 


|rageous aggressions, could hold po longer. 


j] comets and force him to swallow his words. 


};once ina while, (a prodigious long while! 


that nothing may interrupt thew friendship. 





— 


He turn 
ed upon John single-handed and anprepared, and) 
though the latter, in the course of the contest, made) 
peace with Monsieur, and marched out with the flower 


of his troops, Jonathan, in less than three rounds, put} 
hum in the dust, and compelled him to ery enough /—| 
Years have elapsed since the battle, but John robs, | 
and kidnaps, and murders no more. He searches no} 
ships, commits no insults, and carefully abstains from) 
with Jonathan's trade. 


the custom for John to lead, 


interfermng Formerly, it was 


and Jonathan to follow, 
but now it may be safely said of him that, at least, he 
seeks) 


But he dare) 


does not follow; and John, incensed with envy, 
every occasion to load him with abuse. 


not strike'—nay, nor even flourish his cudgel! !— 


rarely condescends to notice 
He is sensible that his re- 


Ile re-| 


; 

| 

these ebullitions of spleen. 
vards him as a dotard, more to be despised than feared. | 
} 


putation is above the reach of John’s malice. 


‘There are, however, one or two sharp wits about him, 


who, the | 


occasionally, seize the old calummiator by 
But it must be mentioned to the credit of John, that, 
forsooth,) 
\he manifests a more kindly feeling toward Jonathan, 
, that 
a stranger would be led to suppose he had never borne 
him ill will. It is then that the old fellow, 
akimbo, obligingly profiers his advice. 
thing 


and even treats him with such uncommon civility 


Hle has no 


to say against Jonathan's agriculture ; hes tll- 


with arms| of bis sons had grown fond of manutacturing, 





age is well enough, and his grain looks thrifty: 


His! 





—~ ——_— —~ 
plain way, and finery, perhaps, might generate dis 
content. 


Like most men of his temper, Jonathan is fond of 


enterprise ; but then it must be recorded to his ho 
nour, that what he does in this way, generally, re 
dounds to the common good. The making of turn. 


he had be. 
which Jona- 
Over all 


pike roads entered his head shortly afte: 


come independent, and it was a notion 


than pursued with his characteristic zeal 


his domain, men might be seen at work with ploughs 


and scrapers, uprooting trees, levelling bills, and Lridgs 
1 

ing streams.—Then came his wonderful notion to ne 

* Folks,” 

talked of putting ‘a 


vigate ships without sails, he said, ** made 


fun of him when he great big cop 
per kettle’ in the hold, and boaling water in it to make 
her go ahead.” 


But the suceess which crowned his 


labours, and, finally, the steam-boat uses 


has, of itself, 
tion which bothers 


brought m 


rendered his name immortal.—The no 
that of 
In the height of his last battle 


being sorely pinched for manufactures to 


d him most, was turning 
spinner and weaver. 
with John, 
clothe his family, necessity compelled him to set se 


veral wheels and looms agoing ; but, on the return of 
peace, when John again begged his custom, and offer 
ed to spin and weave for him dogcheap, Jonathan 


This 


Some 


closed his “ factories,” and left them to decay. 
occasioned no lithe grumbling in the family. 

and 
were loath to give it up. ‘They remonstrated warmly 
against the impoliey ot his conduct—reminded him ot 


his necessities during the war—charged him with sub 


cotton and tobacco are marketable, and his prices rea serviency to the views ol John—and declared that he 


sonable: neither has he any fault to find with Jona 
They 


His warehouses, too, are capacious, his mer- 


than’s ports. are safe and roomy, and easy of 
access: 
chants clever, his ships beautiful, well rigged, and fast 
that Jonathan 
is getting ahead—hopes he may always prosper—and 
But then, 


those rules for the government of his family are de 


sailers. He is glad to hear, moreover, 


testable. They put Jonathan on a level with the low- 


est. There is no personal grandeur inculcated by 
them: They recognise no pomp and parade ; no stars 


and garters, no ** Corinthian Capitals’—no hounds, 








He laughed at the agent behind his back, |! 


no studs, go gentlemen ushers of the black and white 


rods, no chamberlains, no ladies of honour. The po 
pulace are indulged with too much liberty. The poor 


as well as the rich have a chance to be educated; and 


ithere is no religious oligarchy to gather tithes.—In 
True, Jonathan had an||s short, he endeavours to dissuade Jonathan, that with- 
again and again against the injustice of his conduc t, |] 
But bis remonstrances || established church,” 


out a gilt cap upon his head, and a throne to sit on— 
without a retinue of barons, dukes, and lords, and ‘tan 


rope of sand. 

In defiance of this sage admonition, however, Jona- 
than moves on in the even tenour of his plain way, un 
affected by the pomp of royalty, and intent only upon 
the happiness of his family. His sole ambition is to 
maintain it at the least expense, and for this purpose 
When he 


has fought a battle, he lays up his ships—dismanties 


no pains are spared to enforce economy. 


his government will be but as a| 


could never be independent until he spun and wove 


for himself. Jonathan, like Garrick between tragedy 


and comedy, looked partly at the “ factories,” and 
jpartly at bis ships. He did not love the one less, but 
j the 


more grateful to his ear, than the clatter of yinnies and 


other more. The yo heave o! of the sailor was 


pewer-looms. His eye gradually centred upon the 


formes. He could not bear the idea of abandoning 
his dear ocean—the theatre of his glory, and the main 
spring of his wealth.—Regard for the manufacturers, 
|however, so far prevailed, that he consented to yield 
jthem a liberal encouragement; and, thus fostered, 
they have flourished beyond his hopes. 
Jonathan's present notion, (and it is one, indeed, 
which operates upon him like a mania.) is the digging 
canals, 


On every side engineers and surveyors 


may be seen at work, exploring, planning, and level 
ling routes, and estimating the cost of such as are al- 
r 


Thousands of voices 


lot 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eady prepared for excavation. 
ire ‘sound from his vallies over the pickaxe and spade. 
| His people are to be brought into closer fellowship. 
‘Those dwelling at a distance remote from market, cat 
olf from the benefits of trade by impassable mountains 
furnished with the 
means of commercial intercourse. The backwoods 
man, staring at the wonders of the metropolis, shall 


and deep rivers, are now to be 


unload his little bark, and receive an abundant re- 
compense for the fruits of his industry.—In the centre 





of his domain, Jonathan bas already completed a no 





his forts—turns his spears into pruning hooks, and his 


swords into ploughshares—and sets his soldiers and || heart of his territory : 
His maxim is, that weapons of war!!of the west; 


sailors at work. 
in a family of republicans had best go to rust: th 


where materials are abundant, and artists ready, fleets 





As for Brother Jonathan, tut '—the poor || keepers are allowed only a decent support. 
His bullies with || not listen to thew arguments for an increase ol salary. 


His clerks and book- 
He will 


and armies are soon equipped. 


stars upon their breasts, and ribbons in their button-|| If they cannot do with it, they must do without it.— 
holes, laughed at the idea of being encountered by| John, indeed, laughs at him for his frugality, and 


him in fir-built frigates, with bits of striped bunting at | brands it as the worst species of improvide nee. 
They said it would be but a frolic to|| holds that there is nothing like fleets and armies, high 


the mast head. 
flog him. 


He 


wages, and a train of magnificent pensioners. But 





At length Jonathan, provoked by a series of out-'/ Jonathan dissents :-—His family bas been reared in a 


ble work of this description. It opens a way into the 
It unites the ocean to the lakes 
and it scatters wealth in the wilderness 
with a profuse hand. 

| Subordinate to this is Jonathan's notion for bank- 
|ing ; and doubts have been entertained by some of his 
}counsellors, whether the indulgence of this notion to 
an immoderate extent may not prove injurious to his 
family. He deals largely in stock, and begins to 
speculate upon its rise and fall. He is fond of broker- 
age and of chartering new banks. Alimost every thing 
is to be accomplished by means of these institutions. 
Canals are to be dug, mines worked, cities watered, 


ships overhauled, orphans protected, and beer brewed 
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banks. 


ime, 


by means of wisdom is equal to hie 


y left to him 


iterypyrise theretore, it may he sate 


o determine, how far this notion ought to be mdulged 


The astonishine improvements w hich have taken 
place m Jonathan's condition «ince he became unde 
pendent, have naturally mecreased his affluence and 


He ! 


mclemency of the weather, o 


enlarved the sphere of bes personal comtorts. 
rity tener 


the fear 


Lto the 
"The 


him on settlime down, has been SUpPerne ded by 


expose 


ol want log tenement whieh sheltere: 


i tei 
modious edifice, tasty and well-built, though far from 


i 
inacnilicent Its old turniture of oak and deal, rude, 


rickety, and unwreldy, ha in lke manner, given 
place to others of lighter torm and modern date, and 

he has even gone so tar in yielding to the humour of the 

ioe, as to tolerate a prano=—but then, when his daugh- | 
ters play upon at, he generally whistles lillibullero o1 | 
walks out Jonathan drinks a litthe wine, too, and 
rides im his carriage, but the equipage os plain and 
suited to his State. In short, though every thing 


about him is snug and comtortable, and such as would 
indicate the taste of a philosopher, he, in the main, 


avoids marble, gold bangings, and other splendid tram 


perv. 

The grand object which occupies Jonathan's 
thoughts morning, noon, and might, ts trade. For 
this, all else must give way; and in the 


unconquer- 
able avidity wherewith he pursues it, the recollection 


Hlis 


and crates 


of his glory is apt to be innpaiwed. Canvass 


whitens every sea: boxes, bales, are his 


delight. Talk to him of his 


voes, and he seems scarce to understand you. 


inilitary and naval he- 
The 
story of their achievements sounds in his ear like a 
dream ; and even, when you have at length succeed- 
ed in jogging bis memory, he will speak, itis true, in 
the most eloquent terms of their gallant services, but 
change the discourse to the promotion of trade at the first 
opportunity. For the promotion of trade, he devotes 
himself assiduously to internal improvement. For the 
promotion of trade, be maintains squadrons in Europe 
and South America. For the promotion of trade, he 
lor the 
promotion of trade, (in furs,) he maintains a small 
army inthe west. And for the promotion of trade, 
he has ministers and consuls in every country. 


scours the West-Indies in search of pirates. 


Jonathan's prowess and prosperity, as will readily 
be supposed, have given him a name among nations, 
and all are eager to take him by the hand. He is re- 
spected for his virtue, bis liberality, and his courage. 
His carriage, to say the least of it, is as lofty as 
dohn Bull's; and, though he avoids swaggering, none 
ever insult him with impunity. It is for this reason 
that patriots prefer his company, and seek occasions 
to make him their ally. Latterly, a son of lord Strut, 
who adjoins Jonathan, and has set up for himself, 
proposed an alliance against the despots of Europe. 
Jonathan, in the midst of invoices. bills of lading, 
and policies of insurance, doubted whether he could 
be in earnest. He raised his hat, scratched his head, 
and turned an incredulous ear. But when the young 
man repeated his words and averred that he was in 
earnest, ** Tut!" ejaculated Jonathan, * lt is contra- 
ry to my habits, contrary to my interest, and contrary 
to my policy: my motto is, “ Peace with all—entan- 
gling alliances with none.” So taking up a roll of 
asnaburgs in one hand, and some ladies’ reticules in 

the other, Jonathan bade him adieu. 


Jonathan is no great patron of literature. He en- 


courages the publication of newspapers, editions of 


the Bible, and the “ dying confessions’ of malefac- 
tors; but for the higher walks of genius, he has, in 
general, no relish. And yet, unaccountable as it may 
seem, he has a greedy appetite for John’s novels and 


koocks at his door and begs him to subsernbe tor a 


work, Jonathan hardly ever sends them away without 


putting down his name; but then, be does it more 


out of charity, than from any expectation of being 


Tue txrant cyna.—tIf only half that is related ot 
this inteersting child, apparently about five years of age, 
I We are told that. 


pe true . s} eis inde 
when in her nurse's arms, at nine months old, a song 


} 


aa { rodigy. 


edified or amused. Nevertheless, it is no more than))Or tune excited rapture—-rapture moderated by exqui 
just to say, that there are authors about hum for whos site attention—in her infant bosom; that soon after 
productions he has a genuine relish. He patronmses,)| Wards she would detect the omission or misplacing ot 
them liberally, and always receives with gratitude,,4 Hote in running down the gamut; that at sixteen 
whatever falls from their pet months old she could sing every tune which she had 

His fondness of newspapers is a matter easily a had an opportunity of hearing; and that, at eighteen 
counted for. They not only specify prices at various |; months, she ould perfectly distinguish between a 
imarts, and make him acquainted with the world at|;major and a minor key. Her earliest predilection 
laige, but they administer to his taste for politics. | Was for the harp: and, abeut fifteen months ago, she 
Jonathan is, in truth, a great politician. le loves to|| played at the Rotunda concerts, in Dublin, before 
iknow “who's in and who's out.” He encourages||she weighed twenty pounds, and when she was una 


jthe severest scrutiny into the conduct of his servants, | 
land watches every step they take with the eye of a 
The 
of the deadly sirocco, as one of them observed, ts not| 
But his lite-| 
rary hobby is the cireulation of the Scriptures. l'on this] 


jlymx. And wo be unto them if they err! blast 


| 


more fatal than Jonathan's indignation. 


he spares neither pains nor expense, and it ts his boast 
that he has published them in almost every living tongue. | 
Such is Brother Jonathan, and such may he ever| 
the 


continue !—brave, enterprising, and virtuous: 
equal ruler of his own family, and the avenger of his 
own wrongs: the patron of liberty, and the friend of 


the oppressed, 
FINE ARTS. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 

Tne Royal Academy is not vet closed. 


the 
The crowds of rank, fashion, and beau- 








This, we 


apprehend, has been most productive season 
ever known. 
ty, daily attendant at Somerset House, are truly as- 
tonishing. 


The Water 


son been crowned with unprecedented success, as to 


Colour Exhibition has also this sea- 


the number of visitants, and the number of pictures 
sold. 

Next to the Somerset House Exhibition, that of the 
British Institution continues to prove the must attractive 
The Suffolk Street Rooms still continue open; and, 
if we have been correctly informed, all the principal 
pictures have been sold. 

We proceed briefly to notice some of the other ex- 
hibitions of art with which the metropolis at this 
time abounds. 





Tae PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA.—-Comprised in a 
single exhibition at the Great Room, Spring Gar- 
dens, are two series of views, illustrating, respective- 
ly, the battle of Trafalgar, and the latter portion of 
Buonaparte’s life, from the period of his defeat at the 
battle of Waterloo, until the final termination of his 
career at St. Helena. The first series consists of four 
views, the second of eight; and, from the illustrations 
which they offer of great historical events, they de- 
serve to be genetally seen. The second series, in 
particular, we regard as by far the finest of this de- 
scription that has ever been exhibited. Presuming on 
the fidelity of the artist, which we have no reason to 
doubt, it is impossible to conceive or be impressed 
witb a clearer idea of the general aspect of the island 
of St. Helena, its beautiful and imposing scenery, 
and the respective mansions by which it is adorned, 
than these views convey. Plantation House and 
grounds, the residence of Sir Hudson Lowe—Fairy 
Land, the residence of Sir W. Doveton—and Long- 
wood House and grounds, the residence of Buona- 
parte, all seem to render us intimately acquainted 
with the originals from which they have been taken. 
The interior of the island, with the procession at the 


ble to clunb the chair en which she sat to perforn, 
| Her ear is juick, correct, precise; and, according to 
the present mode of her exhibition—four times a-day, 
playing about ten tunes each time—she goes ovei 
more than two hundred pages of music every day. 
/By memory alone, she is said to play upwards of six 
Further, it is said, that about fou 
jinonths after she had begun to perform on the harp, 


| hundied pages. 


} . . . . 

she composed two or three original airs, in chords, 
with three or four transitions from one key to ano- 
ther, returning back to her first key, according to the 


strictest rules: also, that whenever she hears a tune. 


she puts basses to it according to the most regular laws 
ol music. 

We have had the pleasure of hearing this extraordi 
nary child; and we confess that we were surprised 
at the force, the firmness, and the delicacy of hei 
touch ; and yet more with the exquisite and varied ex- 
pression of her performance. Her eyes, her arms, her 
whole person are the very organs of enthusiasm. Her 
‘figure is slight, her countenance dark and archly ex- 
We should fear the exertion—the mere 
physical exertion—of exhibiting four times a-day 
would soon prove too much for her infant frame. At 
present, however, she appears lively, active, intelli- 





pressive. 


gent, and in the enjoyment of good health. Her 
performances are most numerously and fashionably 
attended. 


La Belle Assem, 





A LIVING CHARACTER. 

Scarceny for a moment did Leanora leave the 
couch of her dying parent.* Reach me thy hand, 
Leanora.”"—She gently placed her hand in his.— 
Again he faintly articulated, ** Leanora.””—Leanora 
hid her face on a pillow and wept.—She raised her 
head, but the last accent had escaped his lips. <A 
transient glow animated his wan countenance.—A 
transient beam sparkled in his eyetheir last light 
rested on Leanora—his nerveless hand let go its grasp, 
and the worthy Elthidus expired. 

The munificence of Elthidus had not lessened his 
daughter's patrimony; and on the decease of her 
grandfather, she found herself in possession of an af- 
fluent independence. She immediately placed her- 
self in a situation to be useful, benevolent, and exem- 
plary in the neighbourhood in which she lived, and 
among those with whom she was more immediately 
connected. Being early instructed in the principles 
of Christianity by her parents, and animated to imi- 
tate their virtuous precepts by their pious example, 
she thought it her indispensable duty to follow their 
steps, and attend to their affectionate admonitions. 

In her twenty-fourth year she was united to an ami- 
able young gentleman, whose highest ambition con- 
sists in going hand in hand with her in the paths of 
virtue, piety, and benevolence. It is now her daily 
and pleasing employ to superintend the nursery, while 
itis her constant endeavour to instruct the young and 


——— 











reviews—especially for the latter when well seasoned 


with abuse of himself. To be sure, when a poor wight 





funeral of Buonaparte, will, in the breasts of many, 
excite a deep interest. 





tender minds of their infant offspring, in the truths of 
‘religion, and the love of virtue, by the mast successful 
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affection 


vethods, mature experience, and parental 
in suggest. 

Averse to the vain amusements of the age, the un 
ateresting conversation of gay compan and the ta 
hionable tolles of the times, she, Contrary to tine 
ereater part of her sex, avoids the fatiguing formalh- 


; 


ties of visiting and dress in a prudent attendance on 


devo 


the management of her little family, and the 


tional exercises of her closet:—Free from the super 


stitious sentiments of fanaticism on the one hand, ard 


: careless indifference to religious duties on the other. 
Her husband, the happy partner of her best afle« 
tions, thanks heaven daily for the gift of so much ex- 
cellence and worth; while the Deity bimselt looks 


down with complacency and delight, on then mutual 
| 


telicity, and connubial bliss. 
No. The loss 


of her eldest daughter, an engaging child, together 


But is Leanora without affliction? 


with her own declining health, are sources of uneast 
While 
anxiety, fear, and concern, alternately take place im 


ness to herself, and her much-loved Theron. 


each other's breast, to prove the unpossibility of per- 
fect happiness on earth, and teach them to aspire 
after a state of uninterrupted, complete, and eternal 


bliss in heaven. 

Oo happy 
earth in purity! their pleasures know no bound or 
end. 


state of separate souls that part from)! 


They pass on from joy to joy, and are blessed 
in endless circles of beatitude. O regions, ever to be 
desired! where universal goodness regales the wea- 
ried souls of mortals with banquets of inestimable | 


value after their toilsome pilgrimage on earth. Mum. 





| 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1825. 





We were absent from this city when the | 


the Mirror made its appearance. A mistake occurred\ in 


whieh | 


the article headed the “ Literary Thermometer,” 


would not otherwise have passed uncorrected. The descrip- 


‘ion drawn of Mr. Woodworth, (as it there appeared) was 
not intended for him by the writer, and his name was in- | 
serted by mere accident The Boston Bard was the pe r-| 
son the author attempted to describe. It occurred to us | 
that it would be proper to briefly state the above circum. | 


stance to the public, although we are confident they would | 
. 
never ascribe to the amiable Selim the character of the} 


We have said “thus much in mitigation of | 


our fault,’ with the hope Mr. Woodworth and our readers | 


Boston Bard. 


will pardon an effence that never was intended. 
—— 

General St. Clair.—We earnestly invite the atten- 
fion of our readers to an Anierican “ 
ber, written by J. G. B. The beauty of the style is” 
its least tells the truth; 
though, as Americans, we blush to write it, it tells a 
truth that will fix—that has fixed, a foul stain on our 


national escutcheon, which the accumulating dust of) 
| 


‘ale, in this num 


recommendation—it and 


future ages will never completely conceal. 


A modicum of the national munificence which has| 


been lavished on Lafayette, would have saved an’ 


equally meiitorious officer of the revolution from starv- || 


ing to death! Yes, gentle reader—had our govern- | 


ment been honest and just, the gallant St. Clair would | 
| 


probably have yet been living, and had the pleasure 
of embracing his friend Lafayette. But alas! We) 
have too literally observed the precept, **'To him that! 


hath shall be given, and to him that hath nof, shall be || 
j}ous to the fleet sailing from the Chesapeake, the offi- 


taken away even that which he hath.” | 
— | 

Balloon agrain.—Mr. Robertson again ascended on| 
Monday last, September fifth, in the presence of an| 
immense asseinblage of our fellow citizens. It is con- 
jectured there were thirty or fourty thousand on the 
Battery, 


The attention of the community was much excited, 


and four or five thousand within the fort.| 


} 


| 
;, SC hool. 


ithe officers of the fleet. 


a - ee a - 
und for a time happily ittracted from governor Troup— 
commodore Porter—and the yellow fever—to be entire- 


ly occupied by the interesting exhibition, which the 


young adventurer was preparing.—The afternoon was 
favourable to his purpose. There was a slight breeze 
from the south-east, and a cloudless sky invited him to 
embark in us element which hitherto had been pene 
fleht of the 


poet upon the wings of his roving imagination.—Those 


trated by the orator in his fanev, or 


who entered the Garden to witness the process of in 


flation, were also amused by several pretty exper 


ments, and especially by the romantic appearance of 
a young ladv—her hair interwoven with flowers, and 


wearing a large veil over her neck and bosom.—He1 
ascent olf ten or filteen feet from our plane t, although 
have heard, 


not so darmmg.as some of which we 


vet 
seemed to gratify the spectators, and kept them in 
good humour ull Mr. Robertson himself entered the 
ear. At the given signal he rose amidst the deafen 
ing acclamations of the countless crowd, and after 
having waved to the multitude the American flag, he 
threw out his parachute and ballast, and soared rapid 
rye 

Phe light 


wind wafted the frail object upon which his existence 


ly among the varied currents of upper air. 


depended, with an easy motion towards New-Jersey 5 || 


and as he continued to rise he was soon suspended at 


a fearful height in the heavens, where be appeared 


scarcely larger than a hazel-nut. The crowd linger- 
ed in suspense, anxious for the safety of the daring tra 
veller, till he was evidently descending. The tiny) 
speck now scarcely visible to the keenest eye, gradu 

lally fell from its height, and became more maistinct 
jin the evening shadows which already 
jregions of men, until he disappeared from all eyes, 
having apparently alighted among the woods of New 


\Jersev.—We congratulate him upon his safe return 


darkened the 


— — 


and Dr. Archer, were managers, The Freach Ad 


miral and his officers appeared in brilliant costumes 


The ball-room exhibited a rich display of beauty and 


fasmon. The walls were festooned and deco: 


ae rated in 
the best stvle A transparency of the Ameriean 


Eacle, and the American and national flaws, 


, ron ke ts, fil 


other amusements, oc upied the 


morning At six, 


wee 


suspended in the room.—Dancing eworks 


and ompany 


until 
led 
trom the fortress of Norfolk; and when the bout came 


in view of the French Admiral’s ship. 


two o'clock in the they proces 
a full band us 
sembled on deck and plaved a number of beautiful 
On Monday, the Freneh fleet k ft Nor 


standing down for the Capes, with 


French airs 


folk, and were 


a 
fresh breeze from the westward. ry. Py 
—_—_ 

Bolivar.—It has already been stated in the Co 
}lombian papers, that feo attempts had been made to 
assassinate the Liberator Bolivar. A letter from Ro 
gota, published in the London journals, says that thi 
friend of mankind had eseaped the dagger of the as 


sassin, Which had been raised against him, no less than 


seven OF @ih het times, In the recent secret murder at 


Lima, of Mr. Monteagudo, it was asc ertamned, on ex 
amining the body, that he had been stabbed with 


! 
| 
sharp instrument. 


his led to the « AWiMMation of all 
the cutlers in the city, when one of them stated thar 


he had sharpened two poniards, at the request of 


a 
negro, with whose name he was unacquainted, but 
that he should know him if he saw him again. « A 


proc lamation {continues the Writer, ) “was timed: 


veneral enlistinent for the 
army, but excepting all slaves and black men. It was 
j}a trap laid tor them as ne essary for the service of the 


ately issued, ordering a 


city; to which effect they were ordered to eall for ' 


li ball of exes ption at the office of the adjutant general. 


uae amet . ‘ = ities « 
\from his airy wanderings, and have no doubt, his sen-|| Phey presented themselves accordingly ; and the cut 


| 
lihave been sufficiently agreeable to induce him, though 


‘from a different motive, to imitate the old Roman, and 


Hie landed at the farm of Mr. 
i\Newkirk, New-Jersey, about five miles from Jersey 


kiss his mother earth. 


i Citv, and was safe among his fellow mortals in New-| 


} 
York before ten o'clock. 
| 


—_—_—_———— 
dstronomy.—We have only room and time to in- 


jform our readers, that a very valuable litthe work on 
> 
jastronomy has just been published, for the use of 


| 


| Mr. Noah has given it,) which we shall reviere in our} 


inext number. It modestly appears before the public 


without a single line of recommendation! It must be 
confessed, that we opened the volume merely for the 
uwnusement of perusing the certificates of a few gover- 
nors, and secretaries of state, ex officio, and some do 
zens of DD's. and LL. D's. Kc. But to our infinite 
surprise, not a syllable of ‘that sort of thing,” was 
to be found in the book! It was, therefore, reasonable 
that 


| 
| stranger who deserved protection. 





to conclude, we had fallen in with a modest 
Subsequent exa 
‘mination has convinced us that our conjecture was 
‘correct. ‘Towle’s ** Grammar of Astronomy,” is the 
|best thing we have ever perused on the subject, as 
jadapted to the use of children, either at home, or in 
In our next, the reader shall be satisfied that 


I this paragraph is no puff. 


| 


| French Fleet.—On Friday the 26th ultimo, previ- 


Nor- 
folk, to Admiral Grivel, and nearly one hundred of 


lcers of Fort Monroe gave a ball and supper at 
| 
Admiral Jurien was prevent- 


ed from attending by indisposition. The entertain- 


| 
ment was got up in elegant style, and the company 
iwas estimated at aboutthree hundred. Colonel Eustis, 


‘Captains Whiting and Erving, Adjutant Thompson, 


ischools and academies, by J. Towle, (not Fowle, as! 
: 


ast number of )) cations upon revisiting the world of his nativity, must! ler, who was concealed, easily knew the owner of the 


two pomards, who having been suddenly grasped, as 
\the murderer of Mr. Monteagudo, and asked where 
lithe two poniards were, answered by confessing his 
guilt, and producing oue of the two; he added, that 


| 
as he could not have been discovered but by the de 


i] 
1} 

|] cree of Providence, he would declare that he had be ei 
|} seduced to that crime by the governor of the castle at 


'|Callao, (see the model of that infamous Ferdinand ') 
jand that the other poniard was to be found within the 
|| Sleeve of the left arm of general Bolivar’s head ser 
}} vant, who was to murder him the night of that vers 
jjday. The poniard was found as it was said.” 
| a ; : ee Baltimore Pat 
1 


MARRIED, 

| Va the 17th ultimo, at Waterloo, Seneca county, by the 
iRev. Mr. Macdonald, Richard Townsend, Esq. of this 
j;city, to Miss Ann Jewetts, of the former place 

| On the 2ist ultimo, by the Rev, Dr Milnor, Mr. Thomas 


WG Conroy, to Miss Adeline Gross, both of this city 
On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Macauley, Mr. Co 


lumbus Wilcox, of Ballston, to Miss Jane Andrews, of this 
th ity 
On the third instant, by the Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr 


William Caldwell, to 


Miss Sarah Ann Williams, both of 
this city. : 


DIED, 
On the 20th ultimo, 
year of his age 
On the 20th ultimo, Mr 
year of his age 
On the 25th ultimo, Mi 


Mr. John Forbes, in the forty-fifth 


Burr Oakly, in the twenty-fifth 





Samuel Cumming, in the fifty 
||seventh year of his age ; 
I} On the 26th ultim », Mrs. Anu Howson, in the fifty-third 
}}year of her age ; 

| On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Catharine Ann Van Zandt, in 


the nineteenth year of her age. 


On the second instant, Mr. John G. Arden, iv the twenty 
second year of his age, 























































THk MINSTREL. 


———— 
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@ihen Enes are Bright. 


A KRONDEAUD. 








Wuen eves 


And brows with wreaths are crown'd; 


are bright with pleasure, 


To music's sweetest measure, 


The heart shall gayly bound 


While pallid care forgets to call, 

And smiling beauty lights the hall 

Devote to bliss the present hour, 

Verhaps the next may darkly lower, 
When eyes are bright, &« 

This life were but a dreary scene 

Without such little spots of green ; 

Kut every joy like this we taste, 

lmparts new strength to tread the waste, 


When eyes are bright, &c. 


Such pleasures leave no sting behind, 
But sweetly elewate the mind ; 
‘Lill every heart with generous glow, 
Is blest to see its neighbour se, 


When eyes are bright, &&. Skriv 


fo —. 


Ab! why thus vainly seek to gain 
A heart by disappointment chill d, 
Phat ne'er can teel the glow again 


With which in “ other days’ it thrill'd 


[t bounded then with rapture warm, 
For hope arrayed the scene iw bloom 
But blighted now by sorrow’s storm, 
It lies with William im the tousb, 


Beside that tomb when first | knelt, 
It heaved in ecstacy of pain ; 
Such pang tll then it never felt, 
It ne'er can feel such pang egain 


lis withered hopes are buried there, 
Within that dark and oarrow bed ; 
How can I then consent to wear 
The wreaths of love when joy ts dead 


Che tender strain which once I sung, 
Will warble from my lyre no more; 
By sorrow’s icy hand unstrung, 
Its voice is mute—its soug is o'er 


Q seek not—seek not, then to gain 
A heart by disappointment chill'd ; 
That ne'er can feel the glow again, 
With which in “ other days” it thrill’d 
Ann Mania 5- 
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ifours have fled, and years have past— 

‘The first stern pang hath now subsided 
Zhe shroud of time hath overcast, 

But not the stream of thought derided, 
Qh, can the veil of fleeting years, 

Although it stay the burst of sorrow, 
Although it dry the gushing tears 

With hope, or love, adorn the morrow 


No! lite must be still, still the same, 
As speeds along some rapid river, 
Whose ceaseless waves with listless aim, 
Sull onward roll, aud roll for ever! 


Phere is a pang that I have known— 

Mid crowds, whose notes of glee were swelling, 
I've felt my spirit chilled and lone, 

Aud on a theme of sadness dwelling. 


The gray autumnal tints of life 
Upon this youthful brow are biding; 

‘Tis seared and dimmed with sorrow's swife ; 
Though joys are yet around us gliding. 


Ne earthly hope can mix again 

Its visions with my feelings ever; 
The days of pleasure and of pain 
Have passed away, alas, for ever ! 





Oe the death of John Davidson Smith, who was recently drow 
Y k, with two other pet sens 


contact with « steam-boal 





by the upsetting of « baat, caused by 
I knew him in childhood, in boyhood, in yeuth 
With friends and bright prospecis around him, 
And ever of rectitude, honour, and truth, 

The noble example t found him 

But to eminence high as he stood in the path, 
With the fair fields of science before him, 

The elements wrapt in the phrensy of wrath 

Drew the car of destruction o'er him 

I knew him in friendship, warm, fond, and sincere 
Iu affection our souls were united 

For a friend he had ever a smile or a tear, 

And was true to the faith that he plighted 

But the fates, in their course of mysterious ways 
The soft tie that bound us have broken ; 

And left me for sorrowing memory's gaze, 

Of our friendship not even a token 


But why should I sorrow! 
There are bosoms now throbbing in anguish, 
Parental—fraternal—like billows that heave, 
And io grief inconsolable languish : 

ile has gone, aul his spirit has taken its flight, 
l'vom the will of the fates who could save it ¢ 


I has emerged from the darkness of earth into light, 


I lias returned to the spirit that gave it 


The Broken Weart. 
tic has gone to the land, where the dead are still, 
And mute the soug of gladness ; 
He drank at the cup of grief his Gill, 
And his life was a dream of madness 
‘Lhe vietim of tane ys torturing spelt, 
From hope to darkness driven, 
iis agony was the rack of hell, 
His joy the thrill of heaven. 


He hus gone to the land, where the dead are cold, 
And thought will sting hiaa—never ; 

The tomb its darkest veil has rolled 
O'er all his taults for ever : 

O! there was a light, that shone within 
The gloom, that hung around him ; 

His heart was formed to woo and win, 


But love had vever crowued him. 


IIe has gone tothe land where the dead muy rest 
fn a soft, unbroken slumber, 

Where the pulse, that swelled his anguish'd breast, 
Shall never his tortures number ; 

Ah! little the reckless withings know, 
How keenly throbb'd and simarted 

Phat bosom, which burned with a brighter glow, 
Till crushed and broken-hearted. 


Ile longed to love, and a frown was all, 
The cold and thoughtless gave him; 

He sprang to ambition’s trumpet-call, 
But back they rudely drave him ; 

He glowed with a spirit pure and high, 
They called the feeling madness ; 

And he wept for wo with a melting eye. 
“Twas weak and moody sadness. 


He sought, with au ardour full and keen, 
To rise to a noble station. 

But repulsed by the proud, the cold, the mean, 
He sunk in desperation ; 

They called him away to pleasure's bowers, 
But gave hii a poisoned chalice, 

And from her alluring wreath of flowers 
They glanced the grin of malice. 

He felt, that the charm of life was goue, 
That his hopes were chilled and blasted, 

That being wearily lingered on 
Ip sadness, while it lasted; 

He turned to the picture fancy drew, 
Which he thought would darken never ; 

It fled—to the damp, cold grave he few, 
And he sleeps with the dead for ever, 
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(tho’ friendship may grieve, )| 
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Take back, take back this fadgd flower, 
The gift of lowe forgot; 

"Twas dear in pleasure's siniling hour, 
But now t prize it not 

Ah! while it bloomed my hopes were bright 
My dreams of bliss were fair; 


life's feeble light, 


Guides only to de spa! 


But now, alas’ 


While on its blighted buds I gare, 
It brings to memory's view, 

The scenes of past and happier days, 
That now have perished too 

bhen take ut back—its ruins speak 
Ot joys for ever fled ; 

It lives no more—I too must seek 

A solace with the dead 


Spirit of ‘Bight. 


Would I were but a spirit, veiled in light, 


Wafied, by winds of heaven, from flower to flower 
Catching trom bending blades, the crystal shower, 


When earth, umpearled, awakened new and bright; 
Would I were set to guide some rolling sphere, 
Amid the glories of eternal day, 
Hymoing aloud a sweet celestial lay, 
That immortality alone can hear ; 
Would | were but the messenger of love, 
To bear, from soul to kindred soul, the sigh, 
Vo kiss the tears that fall from beauty 8 eye 
And watch the ring dove in the lonely grove ; 
Then sounds of melody might ever flow 
Prom lips, that with the fire of feeling glow 


Co a petend. 

Oh! ask me not to love again, 
That word is idle vow ; 
In grief, and bitterness, and pain, 
Too long | wore the fatal chain— 


ts trace is on my clouded brow. 


But though my breast with passion’s thrill 
Can never wildly beat, 
[hough love's warm pulse is hushed—yet <flt 
Believe not that my heart is chill, 
And owns no kind and genial heat 


It yet can kindle at the light 
OF friendship’s steady ray , 
Can bless the star serene and bright. 
Which, iu despair’s dark fearfyl night 
In satiety led me on mny way. 


fhat beacon Jight was shed by thee, 
My best, my truest friend ; 
And while the hallowed bean I see, 
Its radiance, hope, and joy shall be, 
Aud peace—which love could never lend ¢ 


The Anniversary.—Epigram. 
Keeping Tom's wedding day, his friends 
PBoozed till their brains were addled ! 
They drank his bridal day. ‘Tom sighed, 

** That same day | was saddled.” 
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